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Rates. 
POEMS BY ROSCOE, THE BIOGRAPHER OF 
THE MEDICI. 
With Mr. Roscoe I was personally acquainted ; 
and it is gratifying to me to remember that I was 
regarded with friendly feelings by so eminent and 
excellent a man. When I first shared his hospi- 
tality he lived in a goodly mansion, surrounded 
beautiful scenery ; he had a valuable collection 
works of art and literature; an increasing fame ; 
apparently ample wealth ; and royalty and nobility 
Were amongst his guests or correspondents. There 
Was soon a fearful change. The sea burst into his 
rmines ; Chatmoss, which, at great cost, he was 
attempting to cultivate, could only be made useful, 
and for very different purposes, by the genius of 
— Stephenson ; and the monetary changes 
whic followed the y ictory at Waterloo were 
ruinous to a bank in which he was the principal 
partner. But he had still the high position he had 
achieved as a writer and philanthropist ; he had 
—— esteem of many friends ; and, in 
; was celebrated, in the great commercial 
7 Ly — the centenary of his birth. 
mgst other honours paid to his memory 
was the publication of his collected poems ;* pt | 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


* Henry Young, publisher, Liverpool. 





as such men as Mr. Picton, Mr. Mayer, and 
Mr. Boardman, appear to have assisted in their 
preparation,* it might have been expected that 
little or nothing would have been overlooked. It 
is to be regretted that it was otherwise. Several 
pieces, and some of the most interesting, were 
omitted, In a small volume, under the title of 
The British Poetical Miscellany, published by 
Sikes & Smart, of Huddersfield, are “ The Address 
spoken on the Death of Mr. Palmer,” “ An Elegy 
to Pity ” (“ Anon.,” but known as by Roscoe), and 
“ Lines to the Memory of a Deceased Friend.” 

In the Life prefixed to. Hazlitt’s edition of the 
Lorenzo (Bogue, 1846), there is a sonnet written 
while its author was preparing materials for Leo X. 

To an annual, published under the title of The 
Winter's Wreath, 1828 to 1832 (George Smith, and 
Whittaker), he contributed the following: “ As 
when the Sun in Clouds descends,” “ Letter writing,” 
“Sonnet to John Wilson,” “ Verses to - 
“Parting,” “Lines to a Friend,” and two very 
beautiful songs : all overlooked. 

There is also in print (though omitted in the 
collection) more than one version of “ Lines to the 
late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia” (one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence) on receiving 
from him a piece of the elm-tree under which 
William Penn made his treaty with the Indians, 
of which I had the pleasure of being the bearer. 
The lines may be found in the notes to America, 
an epistle in verse, and I have somewhere seen a 
poem on Holkham. 

When I brought these omissions under the 
notice of the publisher of the centenary edition, he 
much regretted them, and requested my co-opera- 
tion should there be a second edition ; but it has 
not yet been called for. My motive for merttion- 
ing them at present is this : whatever may have 
been the degree of popularity of Mr. Roscoe’s poems, 
and of some of them it has been considerable, it is 
quite certain that if hereafter the taste and talent 
for poetry should so far revive as to justify the 
publication of another “Collection of the British 
Poets,” the poems of Roscoe, from his position as a 
classic historian, must be included ; and any in- 
formation respecting them will certainly be looked 
for in the pages to which I offer my present con- 
tribution. W. M. T. 


EARLY PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

The third and concluding volume of Mr. Grant’s 
The Newspaper Press has appeared. In the com- 
pilation of a work of such magnitude, mistakes 
could hardly be avoided, and the object in pointing 
out some of its errors and omissions is to enable 
the author to make the necessary emendations in 
subsequent editions. 

In the third volume, Mr. Grant has endeavoured 


* Preface, p. vii. 
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to name all English provincial journals published 
before 1750 ; but two Kentish papers, brought out 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, are un- 
mentioned by hit. 

The Kentish Post, or Canterbury News Letter, was 
commenced in January, 1717, and published twice 
a week till July, 1768. The earliest copy known 
to be in existence is “ No. pxxx, From Wednesday 
March 20 to Saturday March 23, 1722/3.” 

The Maidstone Mercury was commenced in 
1724/5, the first number bearing the date, “ March 
4, 1724/5,” but I cannot state the duration of its 
existence Mr. Grant says :— 

“In 1717, the Kentish Gazette was established and still 
has a vigorous life.”"—-P. 198. ‘‘ The Kentish Gazette con- 
ducted on Conservative principles, was established as far 
back in the last centyry as the year 1717. I should like 
much to have seen one of the earliest copies of the 
Kentish Gazette printed and published in so small a town 
as Canterbury.”—P. 212. 

It is not possible for Mr. Grant to see any 
copies of the Kentish Gazette prior to 1768, for the 
simple reason that the paper was not in existence. 
The Kentish Gazette, or Canterbury Advertiser, was 
commenced by a printer named Simmons, and 
“No. 1” is dated “From April 30 to May 4, 1768.” 
The Kentish Post, or Canterbury News Letter, was 
then in the hands of a printer named Kirby, and it 
soon became evident that the ancient city did not 
require two papers. The two printers, after some 
negotiation, entered into partnership, and it was 
decided to discontinue the Kentish Post. On July 
20, 1768, one paper only appeared, the Kentish 
Gazette, or Canterbury Chronicle. The second 
title was subsequently dropped, as “ No. 272, for 
Saturday, Dec. 29, 1770, to Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1771,” 
bears but one designation. 

The following statement appears in the work : 

“It may seem strange, but I cannot find a single 
existing Kentish journal which made its appearance in 
the long interval of 40 years from 1792 to 1832,”— 
P. 215-6. 

But the author refutes this statement :— 

“ The oldest paper (published at Dover) is the Dover 
Chronicle and Kent and Sussex Advertiser, which can 
trace its birth as far back as 1825.”—P. 209. 

The author has omitted to mention the Kentish 
Express, the most important paper in the county. 
It was commenced in 1855, at Ashford, by Mr. 
Henry Igglesden, and at the present time has a 
circulation of 18,000 copies weekly. Another ex- 
tract says :— 

“ As far as I have been able to Jearn, its (Bath) earliest 
newspaper, and the first in the county of Somerset, was 
Keene's Bath Journal. It was begun in 1742, which is 
exactly 130 years ago. That journal still exists, but has 
for a long time ignored the name of ‘ Keene’ and con- 
tents itself with the title of the Bath Journal. This 
is logical, because though started by a Mr. Keene 130 
years since, it is not now, nor has for a long time, 
been the’ property of any one bearing that name.”— 

‘. 


P. 24 





The paper alluded to in the foregoing paragraph, | sound-board and canopy ; 


is still called Keene's Bath Journal, and at the 
present time it is “Printed and published by 
James Keene.” Another extract says :— 

“In addition to Keene's Bath Journal, begun in 1742, 
there are the Bath Chronicle, set on foot in 1757, the 
Bath Express and County Herald, established in 1792.”— 

The facts connected with the origin of the Bath 
Chronicle are as follows. A weekly paper called 
the Bath Advertiser was commenced by a printer 
named Stephen Martin, in October, 1755, and this 
journal was continued for five years, 264 numbers 
in all being printed. In October, 1760, the day of 
publication was altered from Saturday to Thursday, 
and the title of the paper was changed to the Bath 
Chronicle, or Universal Register. Another variation 
of the title afterwards took place, as the copy of 
“Thursday, September 15, 1763,” is called Martin’s 
Bath Chronicle. 

If Mr. Grant would like to see copies of the 
papers mentioned in the foregoing notes, I should 
have much pleasure in showing them to him. 

Wiiiam Rayyer. 

34, Harrington Street, Hampstead Road. 


PULPIT AND READING-DESK. 

In Bp. Cosin’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 140, n. 
(Surtees Soc., vol. lii.), the editor speaks of Cosin’s 
arrangement of the pulpit and desk in Brancepeth 
Church, as reminding one of George Herbert's 
arrangement at Leighton Ecclesia, where the 
reading pew and pulpit were a little distant from 
one another, and of equal height, for he would 
often say— 

“ They should neither have a precedency or priority of 
the other ; but that prayer and preaching, being equally 
useful, might agree like brethren, and have an equal 
honour and estimation.”—(Walton’s Life of George 
Herbert.) 

The same view was taken by many of the early 
“ Evangelicals,” and carried out in their new 
churches. In Trinity Church, Ripon, and 5t. 
James’s, Bradford, for instance, and I feel sure In 
many other churches, I have seen a pair of towering 
structures, one on either side of the arch of the 
quasi-chancel, both exactly alike, and facing west, 
from one of which the sermon, and from the other 
the prayers and lessons, were preached to the con- 
gregation. Most of these have been altered during 
the last few years, as people have come to under- 
stand that the prayers are addressed to God, and 
not to the people. Cosin’s arrangement, however, 
was not so bad as that just described, as his desk, 
although in structure a pulpit, was nearly in the 
middle of the church, and faced south. 

The following notes were taken by me on the 
spot, Sept. 3rd, 1863, and show that in this case 
the pulpit and desk were not exactly alike :— 
“ Pulpit. Oak square tub, with elaborate debased 


faces due north ; back 
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against united responds of transept arch and south 
aisle ; panelled—Desk. Exactly opposite, facing 
south, and of similar character, with sound-board, 
&c., but not so high, or so much ornamented. Just 
below each is a little box (? clerk’s desk), in which 
it would be hardly possible to sit, still less kneel.” 

These were probably erected soon after Cosin’s 
coming to Brancepeth as rector, in 1626. It is in- 
teresting to compare his agreement (lst Sept. 1664) 
with Abraham Smyth of Durham :— 

“ Artificially to make the praying deske before the 
middle south colume in Auckland Chappell; the floor 
from the pavement to be twenty inches high, . . . with 
a closé teanett under the sayd pannells for the chapelle 
clarke to sitand kneele before it... . / And the like in all 
the particulars to be placed against the opposit collome for 
a preaching deske.”"—Raine’s Auckland Castle, 88, 89; 
Cosin’s Corresp., Surtees Soc., vol. lv. 377. 

These two structures still remain, substantially 
as they were when left by Cosin,* but the “close 
tennetts ” have been removed, and in the place of 
each a miserere seat has been fastened on, in the 
raised position, so as to show the carving, a shield 
with two scythe-blades in saltire, for Bp. Van 
Mildert, who made considerable alterations in 
1828. The following is from the agreement with 
“John Baptist Van Eersell, of the Citty of Durham, 
painter” :- 

“Fourthly, he shall make in the pannells over the 
praying deske at the south pillar these words in large 
gold letters, Ix rrpE FIRMA: and in the same place over 
the preaching deske oppositt to it in blew, and gold 
letters, alike, In pocrRInA sANA: for which he shall 
have 12s."—Corresp., p. 372. 

These panels remain, but the bishop seems to 
have changed his mind about the inscriptions, 
which are, “In Prece Assidua,” “In Doctrina 
Assidua,” in letters of gold on faded ground of 
“blew,” evidently Van Eersell’s work. 

pt me A 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


FORM OF ADMITTING CONVERTS INTO THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

It is commonly thought that every Protestant 
wishing to join the Church of Rome is required as 
& sine qué non to make a profession of faith in the 
words of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; but from a 
nage by the Rev. E. S. Foulkes, formerly a 

ellow of Jesus College, Oxford, entitled “ One 
more Return from Captivity, or my Submission to 
the Catholic Church Vindicated ‘and Explained 

London, Burns & Lambert, 1855),” it appears 
that this is not the invariable’ practice in all 
countries. Mr. Foulkes, who seems to have become 





_* They are shownon a small scale in Billings’s Durham 
County, opp. p.16. They are now against the last columns 
eastward (not counting the responds against the east 
Tan): aad face obliquely N.W. and S.W., as placed in 

28. 








a Roman Catholic in France, after stating that that 
event occurred on the Feast of the Purification, 
ends as follows : 

**T professed my faith in the Apostles’ Creed: was ad- 
dressed in the most affecting manner on the privileges of 
Church-membership: abjured schism in words that 
seemed specially chosen for me: then, conditionally 
baptized and absolved, was admitted * to ‘ my first Com- 
munion,’ in the Catholic Church. Oh! the ineffable bliss 
of that hour ! 

“T append a translation of the form of abjuring 
schism : a simple layman, by the way, would have been 
required to do no more than profess his belief in the 
Apostles’ Creed :— 

“*], N, having come to a full knowledge of the snare 
of division in which I was held, after long and constant 
reflection, have of my own free will and inclination, by 
the grace of God preventing me, returned to the unity of 
the Apostolic See. But in order that it may not be 
thought that it is not my own unfeigned determination 
that has brought me back, I promise under pain of my 
privileges and bond of anathema, and I engage to you, 
my Lord Bishop, and, through you, to Blessed Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and to our most holy Father and 
Lord in Christ, Pope N. and his successors, that I will 
never, at the instigation of any one, or in any manner, 
return to the schism, from which, by the grace of our 
Redeemer, I have been rescued : but that I will always, 
and under all circumstances, adhere to the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and the Communion of the Roman 
Pontiff. Wherefore I swear by God Almighty, and His 
Holy Gospels, that I will remain immovable in the 
unity and Communion aforesaid. And should it ever 
happen (which God forbid) that I should, for any pretext 
or argument's sake, separate from this unity, and incur 
the crime of perjury, may I fall under the sentence of 
eternal condemnation, and have my portion with the 
author of schism in the next world. So help me God, 
and these His Holy Gospels.’ ’’} 

I conjecture that the origin of this form of ab- 
juration is traceable to the fierce conflicts in France 
between the Roman Catholics and Huguenot Pro- 
testants, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Let THE GALLED JADE WINCE” (4" §,. xi. 
192.)—Lyly furnishes another example of this 
expression in his Mother Bombie, Act 1. scene 2— 
“ Prisius, you bite and whine, wring me on the 
withers, and yet winch yourself.” But was it not 
rather a common saying! Latimer, in his Sermon 
on the Ploughers (Arber’s Reprint, p. 23), says 
“Tf they be rubbed on the gale, they wil wynce” ; 
and Sir Thomas More, in Utopia, “ Hit on the 
gaule so fret, so fume and chafed at it.” We also 
find it amongst the proverbs in Camden’s Remaines 

“Touch a gauld horse on the backe and he will 
kicke.” 





* “ For the following reason : had I been duly baptized 
as a child, then the absolution would have taken effect; 
but had I not been baptized previously, then the absolu- 
tion would have been superfluous and nul!!.” 

+ Taken from the Koman Pontifical. See Statula 


| Synod. Rupell. a.p. 1851, p. 166; Comp. p. 77. Rupellx, 
| 8vo. 1852. 
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Tue Movutn or Deatu.— 
“So, now prosperity begins to mellow 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death.” 
This passage, and another in Act iii. scene 7, 
“ The royal tree hath left us royal fruit 
Which, mellowed by the stealing hours of time,” 


seem to me to have been inspired by a passage in 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Part I. :- 


“The princely Persian diadem 
Shall overweigh his weary witless head, 
And fall like mellow'd fruit with shakes of death.” 
Act ii. scene 1. 
Again, in Macbeth, we find the same thought, 
where Malcolm exclaims 
** Macbeth is ripe for shaking.” 
Ta. Macoratu. 


“ Love’s SWEET BAIT.”—Shakspeare speaks of 
“ love’s sweet bait.” 
Chorus. 
“ Now Romeo is beloved and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks, 
But to his foe supposed he must complain, 
And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 
To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But passion lends them power, time means, to meet, 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act i. scene 5. 
And Lyly of the “ sweet bait of love” 
“ Knowest thou not that fish caught with medicines, 
and women gotten with witchcraft, are never whole- 
some? No, no, the Foxes wiles shall never enter into 
Me Lyons head, nor Medeas charmes into Philautus heart. 
, but I have heard that extremities are to be used, 
where the meane will not serve, and that as in love ther 
is no measure of griefe, so there should be no ende of 
guile, of two mischiefes, the least is to be chosen, and 
therefore I think it better to poyson hir with the sweet 
bait of love, then to spoile myselfe with the bitter sting 
of death.” —Euphues. 


And in these passages Shakspeare and Lyly use 
the words mean and extremity. 


“ HATEFUL LovE.”— 
“ Bye. We know each other well. 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worse. 
Par. This is the most despiteful gentle greeting, 
The noblest hateful love that e’er I heard of.” 
rotlus and Cressida, Act iv. scene 1. 
“ Nothing is more hateful than love.”—Zuphues. 


“CLERKLY DONE.”— 

“ Va. As you enjoin’d me, I have writ your letter 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Siu. I thank you, gentle servant : ‘tis very clerkly done.” 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. scene 1. 

“The great Princes, and Popes, and Sultans would one 
salute and greet an other sometime in friendship and 
sport, and sometime in earnest and enmitie by ryming 
verses, and nothing seemed clerkly done, but must be 
done in ryme.”— The Arteof English Poesie. Puttenham. 


“ LACK’D AND LOST.” — 

“Friar. She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 
Upon the instant that she was accused, 
Shall be lamented, pitied and excused 
Of every hearer: for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. scene 1. 

Shakspeare may have written these verses re- 
membering the following passage in Ascham, where 
the same thought appears :— 

* Put. Well Toxophile is-it not ynoughe for you to 
rayle vpon Musike, excepte you mocke me to? but to say 
the truth I neuer thought my selfe these kindes of 
musicke fit for learninge, but that whyche I sayde was 
rather to proue you, than to defende the matter. But 
yet as I woulde haue this sorte of musicke decaye amonge 
scholers, euen so do I wysshe from the bottome of my 
heart, that the laudable custome of Englande to teache 
chyldren their plainesong and priksong, were not s0 
decayed throughout all the realme as it is. Whiche 
thing howe profitable it was for all sortes of men, those 
knewe not so wel than whiche had it most, as they do 
nowe whiche lacke it moste. And therfore it is true 
that Teucer sayeth in Sophocles. 

‘Seldome at all good thinges be knowen how good to be 
Before a man suche thinges do misse out of his handes.’” 
Torophilus. 


The word “ lack ” is used in both passages. 


“THE Law not I conDEMNS.”— 
“ ANGELO. Be you content, fair maid, 
It is the law, not I condemn your brother.” 
Measure for Measure, Act ii. scene 2. 
Shakspeare may here, and also in Henry VIII, 
Act i. scene 2 
“ Krxe. Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will.” 

allude to the law of England. 

‘Neither have judges,” says Coke, “ power to judge 

according to that which they think fit, but that which 

out of the laws they know to be right and consonant to 
law. Judex bonus nihil ex arbitrio suo faciat, nec pro- 
posito domestice voluntatis sed juxta leges et jura 
pronunciet.”— Co. Rep. 

Angelo says besides : 

“* There be my kinsman, brother or my son, - 
It should be thus with him: he must die to-morrow. 
And according to another maxim of the law of 

England :— ; 

** Justitia non novit patrem nec matrem, solam veri- 

tatem spectat justitia.”— J. Bulstrode, 199. 

W. L. Rusntoy. 


Tue Late Marquis or Hertrorp’s Pictures. 
—Sir Richard Wallace having so generously lent 
the pictures belonging formerly to the Marquis 
of Hertford to the Bethnal Green Museum, 
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puts me in mind of an anecdote I once heard 
respecting one of them, which I think is worth 
recording. The Marquis employed a skilful per- 
son to visit the Continent to purchase the best 
pictures on sale, and gave him particular instruc- 
tions to look out for one which he much desired to 
possess, almost at any cost, describing it very 
minutely. The collector, of course, was not known 
to be in the Marquis’s service. After having 
hunted every gallery and auction-room on the 
Continent without success, the collector returned, 
and the Marquis was much disappointed. The 
following year the collector was again requested to 
continue his search; and at Paris he met witha 
Jew picture-dealer, to whom he described the 
picture, who at once said that he knew the picture 
well, but added that it would be impossible for 
anyone to purchase it, as he had sold it to the rich 
Marquis of Hertford, who would never part with 
such a fine specimen of the master! On fis return 
to London the collector searched among the Mar- 
quis’s gallery, and found this identical picture 
with its face to the wall. I tell the story as it 
was told unto me. N. H. R. 


Port Boyirace VIII.—Mr. Swinburne has 
addressed the Pope in a very energetic sonnet, 
which ends thus :— 

* Pius the Ninth, Judas the second come 

Where Boniface, out of the filth and flame, 
Barks for thy advent in the clefts of Hell.” * 
Examiner, March 29, 1873. 

The Pope stuck in the mud with his head 
downwards is Nicolo III., who mistakes Dante for 
Boniface, and says he has arrived sooner than he 
was expected. There is no poetical and only 
doubtful historical authority for placing Boniface 
in hell. Vellutello in his Commentary says :— 

_“E fu adempiuta la prophetia di Celestino, il qual 
disse, che egli entrerebbe nel pontificato come volpe, 
viverebbe come leone, e morebbe come cane.” 

Others notice his impenitent death; but the 
Biographie Générale (T. vi. p- 591) says : 

“Muratori oppose & ces temoinages et 4 celui de 
Ferrato l'attestation du Cardinal de St. Georges, temoin 
oculaire, qu’il prononga la forme Catholique et mourut en 
paix. On sait, que Dante, son contemporain, apres l'avoir 
severement jugé & l’occasion de sa guerre contre les 
Colonne, l’assis dans son Purgatoire.” 

This is inaccurate. Dante puts into the mouth 
of Hugh Capet, speaking of the invasion of Italy 
by the French, and their treatment of Boniface :— 

“ Veggio in Alagna entrar lo fiordaliso, 
E nel vicario suo Cristo ésser catto : 
Véggiolo un’ altra volta ésser deriso, 
Veggio rinnovellar I’ aceto e’l fele, 
E tra vivi ladroni éssere anciso.” 
Purgatorio, xx. 86—91. 


In the conflict of authorities as to the death of 
Boniface, and as Dante certainly does not assign 


* Dante, Inferno, xix. 53. 


him a place in hell, I think he is entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. FITzHOPKINS. 


Worp-Lore.— Curmudgeon.— Doctors differ as 
to the etymology of this word. Dr. Johnson, if 
he does not derive it from, says, “It is a vicious 
manner of pronouncing cewr mechant.” Dr. Ash, 
in his dictionary, certainly derives it from coeur, 
unknown, mechant, correspondent, a translation for 
which he is justly censured by Dr. Brewer. He 
says in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p- 202, 
second edition—“ ( furmudgeon is Saxon ceolmodi- 
gan, churlish-minded.” So it may truly be said 
that doctors differ. 

Again, as to the etymology of scrupulous, which 
Dr. Brewer says (p. 799) “ means literally having a 
stone in one’s shoe. Those who have a stone in 
their shoe halt, and those who doubt, halt between 
two opinions!” Dr. Brewer derives the word from 
the tin “ serupulus gravel, a small stone.” 
Now, although none of our lexicographers give 
Dr. Brewer's meaning to the word, Dr Johnson 
and Bailey give scrupulosus = full of little gravel 
stone, as the word’s etymology. I cannot find in 
Ainsworth the meaning Dr. Brewer attaches to 
scrupulus. Frepk. Rue. 


Luciay.—There is perhaps none of the ancients 
who has written so like modern, and in such 
accordance with the spirit of modern times, as 
Lucian ; there is none who would be more generally 
appreciated at the present day and yet there is 
no writer of equal eminence who is so little 
generally known. In an article on Lucian, some 
weeks ago, in the Saturday Review, the writer 
justly deplored the want of a good English trans- 

tion. This want makes it all the more desirable 
that Lucian should be included in Mr. Collins's 
admirable series of “ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.” Besides the wit and humour, the 
delicious irony, the clear good sense, the charming 
style, the inimitable ease and flow of his dialogue, 
how many subjects of interest are connected with 
Lucian! As for instance his relations to Paganism, 
to Christianity, to his own times, to Art, to 
Erasmus and the Reformation, and to our own 
Humourists. A brief reference to the effect of 
Lucian upon Erasmus, Holbein, and “ the Renais 
sance epoch” occurs in Dr. Woltmann’s elaborate 
work on Holbein and his Time, pp. 208-9, 266, of 
Miss Bunnétt’s translation, published last year. 

Q. Q. 


Cause anv Errecr. —“ Rabelais wrote, for 
every effect il ya une cans article on “ The 
Loss of the Atlantic,” Standard, April 5, 1873). 
So important A quotation ought to be verified. 
I fancy that I have read something very much to 
the same purpose in some author who wrote before 
him. FirZHOPKINs. 


Love-Namxs.—] have observed in certain novels 
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this term applied to the nonsensical names often 
given to children, and the following might lead to 
the whimsical inference that they are sometimes 
intuitive. I know a father who, on meeting a 
very near relative for the first time, discovered 
that, by an odd coincidence, the latter had pre- 
cisely the same love-names for her children* which 
he had invented for his own. 5. 


Ovtver CromweE.u’s Patace.—In reading in a 
volume of the Leeds Mercury for the year 1817, 
Saturday, May 10, I met with the following para- 
graph on this subject, which, perhaps, may be 
worth preservation in the pages of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“This place of residence, to which so much importance 
is attached in the pages of English history, was burnt to 
the ground on Wednesday, the 17th ult., in Clerkenwell 
Close, London. The fire commenced at the ‘ Usurper’s 
House,’ which, after having undergone a variety of trana- 
formations, had st laet become the humble dwelling of a 
picture-frame maker. It was in this house the death 
warrant of King Charles I. was signed by Cromwell.” 

Simeon RAYNER. 

Pudsey. 


Crocnet-Work.—It is useful to put on record 
the dates of inventions and introductions. I do 
not know when this most unintelligent way of 
“killing time” was first introduced into England ; 
from the following passage it would seem not to 
have been known here in 1854. I quote from 
Bayle St. John’s Purple Tints of Paris, published 
in that year :— 

*t Young ladies [in France], among other things, are 
taught a thing called crochet-work, which, I am afraid, 
will some day be introduced amongst us. Asa warning 
to mothers, I will describe it. It is the art of seeming 
to be employed for a long time, and of producing a result 
of the least possible value: it is an invention by which 
young girls, fancying they are doing something useful 
and elegant, are induced to fritter away all the hours 
they might devote to improving their minds and making 
themselves agreeable companions. I believe it was first 
found out, in a moment of inspiration, by a stupid man, 
who was afraid of having a wife cleverer than himself. 
He learned—whether from above or below, I cannot tell 

that by this means fine healthy, intelligent maidens 
could be reduced to a state bordering on idiotcy.”— Vol. 


ii. pp. 123, 124. 
A. OV. F. 


Curyorseriz.—On the 19th February last the 
Times special correspondent in Paris wrote :— 

“The whole of the proceedings on both sides they 
designate by the name of Chinoweries : but it is rather 
an unfair reflection upon China, where politics are con- 
ducted in a much more simple and practical manner.” 

The word is no new one. In September, 1844, 
I heard the late Lord Clyde, then Brigadier Camp- 
bell, commanding the field force in Chusan, quote 
the word as having been used to him by a French 
missionary, in reference to some little deceit on the 





* It was also a curious coincidence that in these two 
families the only two children (one in each) who died, 
had identical love names. Such accidents often originate, 
no doubt, silly superstitions. 





part of the Chinese authorities. This was at his 
own table, and he and Sir John Davis, to whom 
the remark was more directly made, admitted the 
reverend father’s expression to be new to them. 
W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

SourHerRN Cross: when first seen sailing to 
Trinidad.—The following is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter :— 

* Feb. 15, latitude 22° 54’, long. 55° 28’ (noon): at p.m. 
llh. 50m., saw the Southern Cross for the first time. 
This was the only commission you gave to me and I 
execute it as a matter of business.” 

T. F. 


Fre.p-Lore.— New Domespay Survey. —I 
would call your attention to what appears to me to 
be a very valuable addition to the new Domesday 
Book—that the names of the fields should be given 
as well as the ownership; by this means you would 
have a complete list of “ field-lore.” 

How much the names of fields at the present 
time teach I need not enumerate ; through how 
many changes of ownership they have retained 
their names deeds will show; whilst how much 
interesting folk-lore they reveal their very names 
will testify. 

I am aware in many cases their names are merely 
descriptive of their size, situation, or present owner- 
ship; but in some their names show their origin in 
remains long hid under the surface of the soil; in 
some, ownership long since severed; in some, of 
an historical event ages past, which the name has 
perhaps alone localized; and in a few other cases 
even lead to the discovery of some hard contested 
fight being brought to light. 

As an instance of a commercial value of names 
being perpetuated, I was interested in an action of 
ejectment, where the main point on which the 
case hung was the name given to the particular 
piece of land, and which name turned the tide in 
the plaintiff's favour. 

I may also add that in less than a year I have met 
with two lots of property described by the same 
name for more than two hundred years; and in 
one deed of 1830, property was described by certain 
monastic descriptions, and as formerly belonging 
“to the lately dissolved priory of Saint Robert, 
near Knaresbro’.” 

The houses often are known at the present day 
by the names of former owners, whose descendants 
have long ceased residing in the particular locality 
in which the houses are situate, and by the name 
alone inquiriés may be directed to the spot. I 
hope I have not trespassed further than necessary 
to point out what a good opportunity the new 
Domesday would afford of ascertaining the field- 
lore of the land (which the original Domesday and 
monastic terriers generally give), and trust some 
of your more influential subscribers will, if not too 
late, interest themselves in such a valuable addition 
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to be made to the survey, which would so greatly 
add to the folk-lore and language of this country. 
W. E. F. 
Aldershot. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE SURVEYS 
OF THE MONASTERIES, &c., IN HENRY THE 
EIGHTH’S TIME. 

Can any of your City readers tell me whether 
the Paper Surveys on the dissolution of the Mon- 
asteries, &c., at and after the Reformation, have 
been printed or used for the illustration of the City 
history? If not, they surely ought to be. 

In vol. 397 of the Paper Surveys in the Record 
Office is (on leaves 146-153) an account of all 
the rents, &c., of the Deanery of St. Martin’s, in 
the city of London, from 29th September, 1544, to 
Michs., 1545 (35-36 Henry VIII.).* First come 
the “Tenementes withyn the Sowthe gate of sent 
martyns withyn the sentory (= sanctuary) yn the 
lytyll Cowrte”; and among them are 

“ Hewe payne for A tenament next that [held by 
Wm. Rogers, powchemaker] with ij lytell Shoppes 
ever Agaynste that said tenament with the sellar 
called p* dongeon sellar, be p* quarter xvjs. viijd.; per 
annum iijli. vjs. viijd. Albart gouertson, Goldsmythe, 
for a tenement next pat, for p* quarter xiijs. iiijd. ; per 
annum, liijs. iiijd. Phepe Violet, Goldsmyth, for a 
— next that, for the quarter xvs. per aonum 
inli. 

Next come the “Chambers Apon the Stayers 
yn the same Courte”: then the “ Shoppes within 
the same courte,” and among these 

“Myghell Story, bokebynder, for ij Chamber, one 
beneth, another above, lyinge next the bell alley dore 
on the este parte; for the quarter ijs. ijd.; per 
annum viijs. viijd.” 

Then come the 

“Chambers withyn the bell Alley yn the lytyll 
cowrte..... Harman Cremar, powchmaker, for a 
chamber over that [rented by John Burryo], for the 
quarter iiijs. iiijd. ; per annum xvijs. iiijd.; Fraunces 
Wood, powchemaker, for a-chamber next to the 
drawght [= privy], for the quarter xiijd. ; per annum, 
iiijs. liijd.” 

Then the 

“Tenementes withyn the Denys [= Dean's} cowrte. 
- +». William Selbe, Sentorye man, for a chamber 
over the gate called the denys gate, for the quarter 
iiijs. ijd. per annum xvjs. viijd.” 

Then 





* In the same volume are returns of the rents of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Sion (Elsyng Spitell), St. Leonard’s 
Priory at Stratford at Bowe, and Kilburn. 





“Tenamentes on the Este syde of sent martyns 
lane’’; ‘‘ Tenamentes in the iiij Dove alley withyn the 


sentuary yn sent martyns lane... . . Mother marget, 
surgeon, for a tennament next pat [let to Garat 
Clowter], for the quarter vs. ; per annum xxs.... .« 


Ye Van Dowbelett, blake smythe, for p* howse next 
that [let to Mathew tewe], the quarter vjs.; per 
annum xxiiijs. The chamber over the draght in pe 
allye, for the quarter ijs. ijd. ; per annum viijs. viijd. 
Johan frenshman, for a nother chamber over the 
drawght, for the quarter iijs. iijd.; per annum xiije. 
Henrye garratson, Cordener, for the bere howse yn 
the same allye ; for the quarter xvs. vjd.; per annum 
iijli. ijs. James Cremar at the sygne of the rede lyon, 
and Harye Wase at p* sygne of the Crystoffer, Garrat 
Crull at the sygne of the mayden hed, with all the 
hole Alley Called the Crystoffer Alley yn sent martyns 
lane withe-yn the Sentorye In the handys of Wyl- 
lyam Tylswortb, goldesmythe, dwellyng yn the Chepe- 
syde ; for the quarter xxxvijs. vjd. paid ; [per annum] 
vijli. xs.” — 

And so on. 

Among the later entries—I haven’t time to copy 
more—are . 

“ William Breyn, Costardmonger, for a tenement at 
lambartes hill ; for the quarter vs. ; per annum xxs. 

. Of therle of Northumberlond for sertayne 
tenamentes set and beyng withyn the sentorye in Sent 
Martyns lane due to be paid yerely at p° feste of 
S. myghell ixs.” 

At the end are 

“‘Rentes of Asyse . . . . Of the prior of p° hos- 
pytall of our ladye withowte byshop gate, for a tena- 
ment in the parishe of S. myghell in p* querne, due at 
the feaste aforesaid [of 8. myghell], per annum 
xiijs. iiijd.” 

Lastly “ Pensyons,” and 

“ Of Nycolas talbote, Farmar of the parsonage of 
Sent botulfe withowte aldersgate, payeable at the 
feaste of Ester yn the yere aforesayd, per annum 
xviijli., where-of Resceuyde xiijli.” &c. 

That “Mother marget, surgeon,” the woman 
goldsmith, the foreign traders, &c., all illustrate 
London life. Some rich City man ought to print 
these documents, or at least to have them copied 
for the new Guildhall Library. When are the 
City magnates going to haye Mr. Riley’s Memorials 
of London Life continued? F. J. Furntvatt. 


Women 1x Cuvurcu.—In the church of §. 
Nicholas, Abingdon, which is an old one, it is the 
custom for the men and women, in the nave, to sit 
apart, the women occupying the south and the 
men the north side. This was spoken of to me, 
during a recent visit, as a custom of immemorial 
usage. I should be glad to hear of any other in- 
stances of the separation of the sexes in church, 
where there is good reason to believe the custom is 
an ancient one. When introduced of late years, 
it has been customary, I believe, to assign the 
north side to the women. Joun LEVERETT. 

Balsall Heath. 
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Gamer Gurtoy.—I have a book containing a 
number of old nursery rhymes, such as Little Jack 
Horner, Sing a Song of Sipe nee, &c., to which are 
affixed the name Gammer Gurton. Is it known 
who this worthy was? I presume it is a nom de 
plume. W. A. CLARKE. 


Grimston or Neswick.—Robert or Richard 
Grimston of Neswick, co. York (I am not sure 
which was his christian name), married Elizabeth 
Garforth, born in 1751, daughter of the Rev. 
Edmund Garforth, who died 6th Feb. 1751. Iam 
anxious to know who were the father and mother of 
the above Robert or Richard Grimston, and shall 
wiso be glad of any further information of the 
dates of their birth, death, marriage, &c. 

G. J. ARMYTAGE, 

Clifton, Brighouse. 


Curziass.—I have a small cutlass that was given 
me five and thirty years ago by the late Colonel 
Wellard, of Eastbourne. lt was presented to his 
grandfather by a Dutch Admiral, whose ship had 
been wrecked oft Beachy Head, and to whom the 
Colonel had shown hospitality. It is silver hilted, 
and has inscribed twice on each side of the blade 
which is only sixteen inches and a half long) the 
word SAHAGVM. Can any one enlighten me as to 
that word, iggest to me any 
vhich, at this distance of time, I may be 
over who the said Dutch Admiral was? 
guess widely at the probable date o his 


the meaning of or st 
means by 
able to dis« 


I can only 


shipwreck, and so put it at 150 years ago. 
E. STANSFIELD. 
Rustington 
Sin Perer Perr.—-I should be glad of infor- 


mation about Sir Peter Pett, editor of Memoirs of 
the Earl of tngle sey (1693), Advocate General for 


: ' 
Ireland, al 


A180 vuthor of a folio work, The Happy 

Future State of England, 1688. He is, I presume, 

not the same as Sir Peter Pett, Commissioner of 
the Navy in the early part of Charles II.’s reign. 
C, 

“Tue Tromer.”—Can any one inform mé if 


there was any reason why this well-known political 
pamphlet should have been so often transcribed in 
MS.! I have a copy, beautifully written, dated 
1688; and, only a few weeks ago, a fine copy, 
upparently in the same handwriting, was.sold at 
Sotheby’s. I shall be glad to hear of the destination 
of the latter copy. F. M. 8. 


“Tue Proressor’s Wire,” &c.—Three very 
touching and charming stories, evidently from the 
same pen, appeared some years ago in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. I should much like to know 
the writer's name and other works. No. 1 is en- 
titled Our New Organist, and appeared in 2=4 §. 
x. lOl, Aug. 14, 1858; No. 2, The Professor's 
Wife, appeares May, 1860, vol. xiii. pp. 309- 





ber, 1860, vol. xiv. p. 347. 


Dear anp Dus Lirerature.—lIs there ap 
record of attempts to instruct the deaf and dum) 
or were there any writers on the subject between 
St. John of Beverley (674-721), who taught a deaf 
and dumb youth to read, and Rodolph Agricola 
(1443-1485), who mentions a deaf mute who had 
learned to write ? J.8& 


“MEMORIE OF THE SOMERVILLEs.”—Can any 
of your correspondents say where and in whose 
possession the original MS. of the Memorie of the 
Somervilles, written 1679, and edited by Sir W. 


326; No. 3, Right or Wrong, appeared in Decem. 
Qa. a. 


Scott, 1815, is now to be found ? J. E. §. 
Boroven or New Woopstocx.—I am com- 


piling a Parliamentary History of this half-dis- 
franchised borough. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
give me any information as to William Thornton, 
who was returned M.P. for Woodstock in 1812, 
with'Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood as his colleague ; 
and of John Gladstone, who obtained a similar 
position in 1820, with James Haughton Langston, 
afterwards M.P. for the city of Oxford, as a col- 
league? My researches are restricted to the present 
century. Wituiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Crux Rorstx.— Where is “ Crux Roisiz,” also 
called “ C. Roesize” ? Ripeway Luioyp. 

St. Albans. 

Portrait, 1796.—Would some of your readers 
inform me who is the subject of the painting by 
J. Opie, an exquisite engraving of which, by 
William Sharp, is in my possession? It is sup- 
plemented with the coat of arms, bearing the motto, 
“ Arma Virumque,” and the date 1796 below the 
same. The initials “ E. L.” are disposed on either 
side. I should be glad to have the shield described 
more heraldico. Hen. Ken. 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp.— What authentic 
portraits are there of this prince, and where are 
they? Who painted his portrait now, or late, in 
the Chateau de Serrant, near Angers! It was 
given by the prince to the ancestor of Count W alsh, 
the proprietor, who commanded the vessel which 
conveyed the prince from Nantes to Scotland, in 
the year 1745. Is it a miniature? 

Cur. CooKE. 


Miss Curupertson.—In “N. & Q.” 2° 5, ily 
the authorship of Santo Sebastiano, &c., is ascribed 
to this lady. I should feel extremely obliged for 
information respecting her. M. L. 


Wao was Brincer Porrer!—I should be 
much obliged if any reader can tell = — -~ 
pedigree of the family of Endymion Porter, 
celebrated Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles 
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L, is to be found. Perhaps, however, some one 
can still more directly help me to the information 
which I seek, by saying whether any son, or 
prother, or other member of Endymion Porter's 
family, was married to a lady whose christian 
name was Bridget, and who may have been the 
writer of a letter in the month of August, 1641. 
I have a copy of a letter of that date so signed 
(Bridget Porter), in which the writer mentions her 
three children, and refers to her husband, who was 
then living, in terms which might suggest that he 
had recently been connected with the King’s 
Northern Army, then in course of being disbanded, 
in which it is well known Endymion (whose wife's 
name appears to have been Olivia or Olive) had in 
the spring and summer of 1641 a high command. 
The original letter is sealed with a seal of arms, on 
which, as far as I remember three horse-shoes (or 
perhaps three bells) on a bend, were engraven. 
EFFKAYELL. 
[For the pedigree of the family of Endymion Porter, 
see Harl. MS. 1543, p. 69d. In Collectanea Topog. et 
Genealog., vii. 279, are many extracts from the registers 
of Weston-under-Edge, including several Porters and 
Overburys. Consult “N. & Q.,” 3S. v. 177; ix. 352,] 


Tue 62np Reoet.: “THe Siece or Carrick- 
rercus.”—In the month of May, 1865, at Alder- 
shot, new colours were presented to the 62nd Regt. 
Lieut.-General Knollys gave an address on the 
oecasion to the Regiment, in which he glanced at its 
principal exploits from the time of its formation in 
1758. In alluding to the affair of Feb. 1760, when 
a small detachment of the 62nd, which formed the 
garrison of Carrickfergus Castle, had to surrender 
to the French under M. Thurot, after a gallant 
resistance, General Knollys, after naming the 
officers of the 62nd who were present—Col. 
Jennings, Major Bland, Capt. Ellis (Hercules), 
and Lieut. Hall (Benjamin), together with Lord 
Wallingford—is reported to have said— 

“The inhabitants of Belfast presented cups afterwards 
to those officers, especially to Lieut. Hall. Those cups 
must be somewhere, and I hope that some lover of his 
regiment will take means to find out in what part of the 
world they are in existence.” 

M‘Skimin, in his History of Carrickfergus, states 
that,— 

“The Weavers’ Guild, Carrickfergus, returned their 
public thanks to Lieut. Benjamin Hall, for his personal 
bravery, and presented him with the freedom of their 
guild in an elegant silver box.” 

The silver box and the cups are very probably 
still in existence ; and if any of them be known to 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.,” perhaps they 


would communicate the fact, along with a copy of 


the inscriptions, which, no doubt, these objects bear. 
Tam collecting particulars concerning this French 
invasion of Ireland, and would feel grateful for 
any scraps of information about it, or about its 
hero, M. Thurot, which have not already been pub- 





lished in a readily accessible form. M‘Skimin 
states that, in 1764, a play was published in Bel- 
fast, entitled The Srege of Carrichferipus. I would 
be glad to see a copy of this play, or to be told 
where I could examine one. fias any light from 
French sources ever been thrown on the subject of 
this expedition, its fitting out, conduct, and sub- 
a ow failure ? W. H. Parrersoy. 

elfast. 

A Crooxep Srxpence.— What is the history of 
the luck supposed to be connected with a crooked 


sixpence ? M. W. B. 


Cuarues II. anp tHe BLAcksmitH’s Wire.— 
In the collection of letters between M. de St. 
Evremond and Mr. Waller, London, 12mo., 1770, 
there is a very graphic account of a conversation 
between Charles II. and Sir Thomas , Bart., 
referring to what passed, in 1651, at Boscobel. 
After the Baronet has informed the King that a 
certain blacksmith’s wife has sworn a child to his 
majesty, the narrative proceeds (p. 113):— 

“* The King.—I am glad of it; I do remember that I 
met a woman, when I went a wood-cutting with farmer 
Penderell. 

“Sir Thomas.—A rosy complexion, please your 
Majesty ! 

“ The King.—No watter! What is become of the 
woman and her child? 

“ Sir Thomas.—She is well taken care of, please your 
Majesty! The churchwardens are my tenants, and I 
order them to allow her an upper sheet. 

“ The King.—Fye ! fye! 

“ Sir Thomas.— Please your Majesty I was near losing 
my election by it.” 

What is meant by the expression “allow an 
upper sheet”? Is it any local term signifying a 
parish allowance, or is it a misprint, and onght it 
to read an “upper seat,” to indicate that the church- 
wardens treated her as a lady of consideration, and 
gave her.a seat of honour accordingly ? 

EpWARD SOoLty. 





James Tuomson, Dramatist.—Can you give 
me any biographical particulars regarding James 
Thomson, a London dramatist, whose pieces were 
produced on the stage about fifty years ago? I 
wish to ascertain whether he was a native of Scot- 
land, and (if he is not alive) the date of his death. 
Mr. Thomson was assistant private secretary for 
charities to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
He published, about 1822, De Courci, a poetic 
tale, and other poems, among which are several 
poetic addresses for meetings of the Highland 
Society and Caledonian Asylum. He also wrote a 
requiem to the memory of Burns, at request of 
Committee of Commemoration Festival, 5th June, 
1819. His dramatic productions are A Cure for 
Romance, an operatic farce, London, 1819, per- 
formed at the Opera House, Sept., 1819; Mr. 
Tibbs, a farce, about 1822 ; An Uncle too Many,a 
farce, published about the same time, &c. 

R. Ixeuts. 
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Porems.—It was usual to find the following poems 
in school collections several years ago: the one was 
attributed to Garrick, and commenced, “Thou soft- 
flowing Avon by thy silver stream,” the other, 
“Around the fire one winter night the farmer's 
rosy children sat.” Can any of your readers state 
where either or both can be readily obtained ? 

M. K. J. 

Edinburgh. 

Lanpor.— In her biographical sketch of Landor, 
Miss Martineau mentions his “picture of the 
English officer shot at the Pyramids.” What does 
this refer to? RAVENSBOURNE. 

Hexry Brovenam.—Very little seems to be 
known of Henry Brougham, the Chancellor's 
grandfather, who succeeded to the estates in West- 
moreland and Cumberland, in 1756, on the death 
of his elder brother, John Brougham. Where did 
he live previously, and who was the Rev. W. Free- 
man, D.D., whose daughter Mary he seems to have 
married? She survived her husband many years, 
and, if I remember rightly, is mentioned with 
great respect in the autobiography of her grand- 
son. E. H. ApAmson, 

St. Alban’s Vicarage, Felling-on-Tyne. 

Bautzac.— What did Balzac mean when he said, 
talking to W. de Lenz touching typographical 
errors in his works, “ Mon cher ami, j’ai laissé une 
fortune dans les errata,’ De Lenz adds, “Il m’eit 
été difficile d’en suivre ’exemple”? C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

Buckennam Barony.—In Milles’s Catalogue of 
Honour, 1610, William de Albeney the younger 
is mentioned as being Lord and Baron of Bucken- 
ham Castle in Norfolke. He married Queen Adeliza, 
the widow of Hen. I.; he died in 1176. Later on, 
another William de Albeney is mentioned as Lord 
of Buckenham ; he died, unmarried, in 1221; his 
sister and co-heir, Maud, married Robert de Tatesal 
“a Noble Baron in Lincolnshire”), “to whom she 
brought the castle of Buckenham for her portion, 

art of her brother’s inheritance.” Neither in 
Nicolas or Courthope, or Banks’s Ext. Peerage, 
is this barony mentioned. Query, was there ever 
such a one? D. C. E. 
South Bersted, Bognor. 


Replies. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, JUNIOR. 
(4% 8. xi. 301.) 

I hope I shall not be classed as an admirer of 
the “Great Protector” because I attempt to answer 
the question respecting this gentleman. As all 
the world knows, Oliver Cromwell married Eliza- 
beth Bourchier in August, 1620. He and his wife 
went to reside at Huntingdon immediately after 
the marriage, and in the parish register of the 
church of St. John Baptist, in that town, there is 





found, under the year 1621, the following entry, 
“Robert the son of Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, 
bapt. the xiij. of October.” Nothing whatever is 
known of the fate of this boy; it has been sur. 
mised that he died while absent from home, for no 
record of his burial is found in Huntingdon. 
Four months later, in Feb., 1622, we find the entry, 
“Oliver the son of Oliver Cromwell, gent., bapt. 
the vj. of February.” Considering the prominent 
part played by the father, and that the young 
Oliver himself lived to manhood and held a com 
mission in the Parliamentary army, it is astonishing 
how little is known of his history. The fact that 
his maternal grandfather had a residence at Felsted 
in Essex, then famous for its free Grammar School, 
in all probability determined his parents to send 
him there for his education. When the Civil War 
broke out he must have been about nineteen, and 
no doubt his father’s interest soon obtained for him 
a commission. In 1643 we find him, with a troop 
of kindred spirits, doing a world of mischief in 
Peterborough Cathedral, breaking the stained 
glass windows in the choir, destroying the monu- 
ments and tombs in the nave, and burning priceless 
manuscripts in the Chapter-house. A Mr. Hustin 
all honour to him) was fortunate enough to find a 
soldier whose cupidity was even stronger than his 
fanaticism, and he succeeded in redeeming from 
his hands a valuable manuscript, for the sum of 
ten shillings, and further he prevailed upon the 
trooper to give him the following quaintly worded 
pass for the book he had rescued :— 

“T pray let this scripture book alone, for he hath paid 
me for it; and therefore I would desire you to let it 
alone, by me Henry Topclyffe souldier under captain 
Cromwell, Colonel Cromwell's son, therefore I pray let 
it alone. Henry Topclyffe, April 22, 1643.” 

The battle of Marston Moor took place in 1644, 
and the person killed there was Cromwell’s nephew, 
the son of Colonel Walton. When Cromwell says, 
in his letter to his brother-in-law, “ Sir, you know 
my own trials in this way,” I do not think he 
could have been speaking of the death of his own 
son Oliver, because I believe that that event did 
not take place until some years later. I have no 
faith whatever in the “Squire Papers.” My 
reasons for believing that “ young Oliver” was not 
“killed to death” near Knaresborough are the 
following; in 1647 we find Lilburne ee 
bitterly that Cromwell was providing too liberally 
for his own family in the army, and, amongst 
others, he specially names the general’s two sons, 
“ one,” says Lilburne, “a captain of the Life-Guard, 
the other a captain of a troop of horse in Colonel 
Harrison’s regiment, both raw and unexperienced 
soldiers.” Now the captain of the Life-Guard 
was unquestionably Henry Cromwell, and as 
Richard was not destined for the army but for the 
bar, and never held any commission at al! until 
long after his father had been proclaimed Protector 
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I think that the captain in Colonel Harrison’s 
troop, spoken of by Lilburne, in 1647, must have 
been no other than Oliver Cromwell, the eldest 
surviving son of the general. In July, 1648, an 
engagement took place near Appleby, between 
Colonel Harrison’s troops and the Scots, in which, 
Bulstrode Whitelocke says, “Colonel Harrison 
himself was wounded and Captain Cromwell slain.” 
Perhaps someone else will be able to throw further 
light upon the life and fate of Oliver Cromwell, 
junior. C. FavtKe-WaAtTLina. 


The note from the Parliament Scout is one of 
much interest, and suggests a further inquiry as 
to the death at Newport, in 1644, of Cromwell’s 
eldest son, Robert, at the age of twenty-two, who 
was believed by Noble to have died some years 
previously at school. 

The extract from the “Squire Papers” must refer 
to Cromwell’s second son, Oliver, whom Lilburne 
mentions in 1647, as a captain in Harrison’s regi- 
ment, and whose death is recorded by Whitelocke 
under date 24th July, 1648 :— 

“That the enemy followed them, but Colonel Harrison 
gave some check tothem, and was wounded, and Captain 
Cromwell slain.” —P. 318. 

The expression, “just on the edge of Marston 
Moor,” would not fix the time of Squire’s meet- 
ing as shortly after the fight at Marston, 3rd July, 
1644, though there too, Cromwell, having been 
wounded, might well look sad and wearied, but 
probably referred to meeting him there about 
August, 1648, when he had taken the town of 
Pomfret, and was pressing on to join Lambert and 
give battle to the forces of Hamilton and Langdale. 
He had ordered Lambert not to hazard an engage- 
ment till he joined him, and it was whilst waiting 
for Cromwell and endeavouring to keep the Scotch 
amy at bay that Captain Oliver Cromwell was 
killed. 

At the time of the supposed death of Robert 
Cromwell from small-pox, at Newport, Colonel 
Cromwell, his father, had recently been appointed 
Governor of Ely, with powers to raise money for 
the support of the troops there throughout the 
isle, It would be desirable to search the burial 
registers, if existing, not only of Newport Pagnel, 
but also at Newport, near Saffron Walden. 

Epwarp Soity. 


“Want” (4% S, xi. 36, 81, 145, 185, 227, 292.) 
—The word went, in the sense of a way, has been 
amply discussed already; see, in particular, my 
note on it in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. xii. 384. The 
variation want is interesting, because a similar 
form is found in the Middle High German wanda, 
Which also means a way, from the same root as 
our wend and wind. From the same notion of 
winding or wrapping round comes also the G. 
gewand, a garment. Hence the real origin also of 
the F, gant, a glove. Brachet correctly derives 





gant from the Low Lat. wantus, a glove, which is 
really a Teutonic word, and preserved in the Old 
Swed. wante, a glove, and the modern Swed. 
vante, with the same signification; but he omits 
to give the original meaning, which is simply 
arrived at by remembering that the most ready 
way of extemporizing a glove is to wind some- 
thing round the hand. Hence the Fr. gant is 
nothing but the G. gewand over again, applied to 
a covering for the hand instead of a covering for 
the body. But what the word want means as 
applied to the mole, is not so clear. No one has 
yet observed the very material circumstance that 
the full form is wand-wurpe, where -wurpe answers 
to -warp in mowdiwarp or moldwarp, i. e., mould- 
turner, of which mole is a corrupted form; much 
as we find mull used for aaa in Gower’s Con- 
fessio Amantis. Now wand-wurpe must mean 
the thrower or turner up of something, and that 
something may, perhaps, be a want or way; if so, 
then the sense is track-turner, which is not unlikely, 
though of course but a guess. It is also possible 
that -wurpe may have been an ignorant addition, 
giving the word the sense of turn-turner, for 
turner. The reference of want to the Danish vond 
is really of no help whatever, because the English 
form is clearly the older of the two. It would be 
found of great service to philologists to remember, 
once for all, the general principle, that, next to the 
Meeso-Gothic, the Old English commonly preserves 
the oldest Teutonic forms. This principle is con- 
tinually being left out of sight. If we could but 
receive the doctrine that, in a large number of 
cases, where the Mceso-Gothic forms have been 
lost, our own native tongue has preserved the 
oldest Teutonic forms on record, that it frequently 
ranks next to the Sanskrit, above the Greek, and 
even above the Latin, we should be none the 
worse philologists for being thus patriotic. In 
half the number of cases where English words are 
said to be derived, they are not really derived, but 
cognate ; and when we compare the cognate forms 
in various languages, we frequently find the Eng- 
lish form coming nearest to the theoretical Indo- 
European one. Watrter W. SKEArt. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


BonpMEN IN ENGLAND IN 1575 a.v. (4% 8. xi. 
297.)—As a sign of the feeling, even of reformers 
in England in Henry VIII.’s time, on the subject 
of bondage and slavery, Mr. C. E. Maurice reminds 
me that Sir Thomas More allowed slaves in his 
Utopia (Book ii. § 6). These slaves were of three 
classes : 1. Those condemned for crime ; 2. Men 
condemned to death in foreign countries, and either 
redeemed for a small sum, or got for nothing by 
merchants—both these classes being kept at per- 
petual labour, and always chained; 3. Some of 
the poorer sort in the neighbouring countries who 
offered of their own accord to come and serve the 
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Utopians ; these were used as well as poor Utopians, 
and allowed to go back to their own country, not 
pos = one if, as fell out but seldom, they 
wisht to leave Utopia. As to the action of the 
Church, Mr. Maurice also refers to the “Canons 
enacted under K. Edgar” (reigned 959-75 .p.) in 
Dunstan’s time, Thorpe’s Anglo-Saxon Laws, ii. 
282, in which a penitent who has the ability, is 
enjoined to build a church and bridges, and help 
the poor, and also “let him free his own slaves, and 
redeem to freedom their slaves from other men” 
reoge his dgena pedwan & dlése et oSrum mannum 
a pedwan td fredte). I regret to say that in 
my former article I did some injustice to Sir 
Thomas Smith’s Commonwealth of England (written 
in Latin, 28th March, 1565). It says in chap. x. 
“ Of Bondage and Bondmen ” :— 


** All those kind of Bondmen bee called in our Law 
villains in grosse, as ye would say, immediately bond to 
the person and his heires. Another they had (as appeareth 
in Justinian’s time) which they called adscriptitiy gleba, 
or agri censiti. These were not bond to the person, but 
to the Manour or place, and did follow him who had the 
Manour ; [and] in our Law are called Villaines regardants, 
for because they bee as members, or belonging to the 
Manour or place. Neither of the one sort nor of the 
other haue we any number in England. And of the first 
I never knew any in the Realme in my time. Of the second, 
30 few there be, that it is not almost worth the speaking ; 
but our Law doth acknowledge them in both those sorts.” 
—P. 123, ed. 1621. 

F. J. FurNrvatu. 
An extract from Burton’s Description of Leicester- 
shire, published in 1622, may age some light 
- this subject. The topographer, in alluding to 
oughton, a village in the Hundred of Gartree, 
says :— 


“In 11 Edward L, Nicholas Malore of Draughton, in 
the county of Northampton, gave his capital messuage, 
and four yard-lands in this town, to Roger Malore, his 
brother, and also John, the son of Sampson, his villain, 
with all his offerings, goods, and chattels, and an house, 
which the said John held in Villainage. . . . This tenure 
of Villainage is now [1622] almost quite extinct through- 
out the land, and many great families may be found, 
whose lineal ancestors were Villains, who, by their sur- 
names, might easily be challenged; but I do not chuse 
to lay any imputation or disparagement upon any man. 
The last case that I find in print, concerning the claim of 
a Villain, is in M., 9 and 10 Elizabeth, Dyer, 166, b., where 
one Butler, lord of the manor of Badinanton in Glouces- 
tershire, claimed one Crouch for his Villain, appendant 
to the said manor, and made an entry upon certain lands 
in Somersetshire, bought by Crouch; and, upon answer 
made by Crouch, an ¢jectione firme was brought in the 
Queen’s Bench ; and, upon the evidence, this doubt was 
moved, seeing that for the space of sixty years passed, no 
seizure was made of the body, or claim made by the Lord, 
whether now he might make seizure ; but it was held by 
the opinion of the Court, that the Lord could make no 
seizure, and this in favour of liberty.” 

JAYTEE. 


It may interest Mr. Furntvaw to know that at 
Ditchley, co. Oxon, still exist the patents to which 
he refers, viz., 17 Jan. 17 Eliz., a patent under the 





sea] of the Duchy of Lancaster dated 5th Jan. 
1575, and a patent also under the seal of the Duchy 
of Lancaster touching an inquisition at Norwich, 
dated 5th June, 1577, Westminster. The sum 
mentioned as a fee is 26s. 8d. ; the services for which 
these patents were granted were, service on the 
Scotch border, 1558-9, and service at the Siege of 
Edinburgh, 1573, where Sir H. Lea commanded a 
battery, though a volunteer on the occasion. 
H. Drttoy. 


Tae De Quincis, Earts or Winton (4% §, 
x. 366, 455, 526; xi. 45, 138, 239, 305.)—The 
communications of J. H. M., A. L., and Mr. 
Macray, all very interesting, throw much light on 
the subject of inquiry. If Maud de Senlis (so Mr. 
FREEMAN spells this surname) had male issue by 
her first husband? Seher de Quinci, this fully ac- 
counts for the high position of the family in 
Scotland. For, apart from the pretiilection of 
David I. for noble Normans to civilize his bar- 
barous subjects, this prince was the step-father of 
Maud, and his only son, Henry, who died before 
his father, was therefore her half-brother. 

As clearly shown by A. L., the first Seher de 
Quinci was not the father of the second of the 
name. The grant by Earl Seher to the Canons of 
St. Andrews for the souls of (inter alios) his father 
Robert, and mother Orabile, is proof positive to 
the contrary. But Mr. J. Gouen Nicnots was 
doubtless not aware of this intervening Robert, 
when he stated that Maud de Senlis was mother 
of the first earl. And though the first Seher de 
Quinci must, in all likelihood, have been dead long 
before a.p. 1134, in which year his wife’s second 
husband, Robert de Clare, died, according to J. H. 
M. (unless she was divorced from Seher, which we 
are not entitled to assume), there was no impossi- 
bility in his being the father of Earl Seher, though 
the latter lived till 1219, when Roger, his second 
son, became the second Earl of Winton. Mr. 
Seton (Scottish Heraldry, p. 193) gives 1170 as 
the date of a grant by Earl Seher to the Abbey of 
Holyrood. This is ten years earlier than the first 
appearance of “ Nes the son of William, and his 
daughter Orabile,” as benefactors to the Canons of 
St. Andrews, mentioned by A. L. But in these 
early charters an approximation only can be made 
to the true date, and the grant of the Earl 
to Holyrood may possibly be placed too early. 
A. L. does not say if the annotations of Joseph 
Robertson to the Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banffshires are in MS. or a but from the 
accuracy of that eminent scholar in the archeology 
of his native county, they are no doubt thoroughly 
reliable. Mr. Seton (p. 194, note) mentions that 
the lands of Falsyde and Tranent were originally. 
granted by William the Lyon [his first cousin 1] to 
the father (Robert) of the first Earl of Winchester, 
for which he appears to give the authority of Chal- 
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mers (Caledonia ii. 432, 523). These estates were 
afterwards forfeited in the wars of the Succession, 
and conferred by Robert the Bruce on his nephew, 
Alexander de Seton. As already mentioned, the 
wyvern or dragon, which forms the crest on the 
beautiful and unique* seal of Roger de Quinci, the 
second Earl, and Constable of Scotland, became 
the cognizance of the Setons; who also, at a sub- 
sequent period, obtained a revival of the ancient 
and renowned title of Winton, the unbroken de- 
scent of which can be traced from the Gwent of 
the Briton and Venta of his Roman conqueror. 
The whole subject of the early connexion of the 
De Quincis with Scotland is deeply interesting, 
and seems not to have been thoroughly investigated. 
Mr. Nicnots attributes a Gascon origin to the 
family. The mascle which figures in their shield 
is said to be a species of flint peculiar to Brittany. 
It is not common in Scotland as an armorial bear- 
ing, but appears in the shields of some Fifeshire 
families—the Beatons, the Traills, and Spenses— 
perhaps a mark of vassalage to the De Quincis, 
as great territorial magnates in the east of Fife. 
Besides the benefactions of the family to the 
Canons of St. Andrews mentioned by A. L., the 
records of the Abbeys of Lindores and Balmerino 
in that county exhibit grants by Roger the second 
Earl of Winton, in their favour. The “G. Earl of 
Mar” mentioned by A. L. may either have been 
“ Gillocherus ” or “ Gilchrist,” probably the latter. 
The holders of this, the oldest earldom in Scot- 
land, seem to have retained their Celtic Christian 
names down to the time of Earl Gratnay (or Gart- 
nait), the brother-in-law of Robert the Bruce. 
ANGLO-Scortvs. 


SHAKSPEARE AND OwEN Giynpwre (4™ S. xi- 
152, 225.)—There is, I think, rather more in the 
supposition that Owen Glyndwr was born at Tref- 
garn than the theory of a rock-lion couchant, 
though the actual place of his birth is still, I 
believe, an unsettled question. 

Thomas, who coupled Memoirs of Owen Glen- 
dwr, on the authority “of a MS. of the late Rev. 
Mr. Pugh, of Ty-gwyn, Denbighshire,” states that 
Owen Glyndwr was born at Trefgarn, in Pembroke- 
shire. Trefgarn, it would seem, was the residence 
of Glyndwr’s maternal grandfather, and it is not 
improbable that his mother lived there (Parry’s 
Cambrian Plutarch, p. 233, note). Parry himself 
was of the opinion that Owen was born either at 
Glyndyfrdwy, in Merionethshire, or Sycharth, in 
Denbighshire. Hollinshed gravely relates that :— 





* Mx. Macrar’s information (p. 307 ante), which is quite 
_ that Earl Seher previously used this counter veal— 
ston ht and the lion rampant— deprives this epithet 
aera and, perhaps, lessens the probability of Mr. 
4 ~ Suggestion, that the lion was emblematic of 
gs ~B. oa “i is . very early instance, indeed, 
( np 248) eipg known in the twelfth century 


“Strange wonders happened at the nativity of this 
man; for the same night that he was born, all his 
father's horses in the stable were found to stand in blood 
up to their bellies.” 

Shakspeare has embodied some of the popular 
superstitions connected with this event, in the 
following well-known passage :— 

“ At my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous in the frighted fields. 
These signs have marked me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men.” 

The words which I have italicised would suggest 
the idea that Shakspeare, when penning the above 
passage, had in his “ mind’s eye” a wilder district 
than the undulating meadows of Pembrokeshire ; 
this happens to be exactly in accord with the 
character of:the country in the vicinity of Sycharth 
or Glyndyfrdwy. Goats, it may be said, were indi- 
genous to the wild slopes of the Berwyn range of 
mountains, and, if not at the present moment, 
might recently have been found among the chattels 
of the mountain farmers of North Wales. 

PEARMAIN. 


PauinpromEs (4% §,. xi. 33, 198, 288, 313.)- 
They who take pleasure in these ingenious trifles 
will do well to refer to an article “On Palin- 
dromes,” in the New Monthly Magazine for 1821 
(vol. ii. p. 170), when it was edited by Campbell. 
In addition to examples already quoted in these 
pages, are others, including a specimen of a most 
remarkable modern Greek poem of 455 lines, every 
one of which is a literal palindrome. The specimen 
by Taylor, the Water-Poet, quoted by Lord Lyt- 
telton (p. 288), is therein mentioned as the only 
English palindrome line that is known :— 

** At least, James Harris, who had deeply studied our 
language, could discover no more ; and that one is only 
procured by a quaintness of spelling in one word, and the 
substitution of a figure for another— 

‘Lewd did I live & evil I did dwel.’ 

“Our own observation confirms the difficulty of com- 
posing them in our own language, which this rarity im- 
plies. We have frequently laboured at arrangements of 
words which would form an English palindrome line, 
but always unsuccessfully, which surprised us, as we have 
in English so mary palindrome words.” 


Other specimens of palindromes, in Latin and 


Greek, are given in the New Monthly Magazine, 
Sept. and Oct., 1821, pp. 460, 519. Lord Lyttelton 
says that “the late Lord Glenelg’s title was often 
noticed in this way.” 
this appeared in Once a Week, Feb. 13, 1869 :— 


A very good example of 


“1. Of a noted giant I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 
. Of a dull uniformity I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I ’m just the same. 
3. Of the light of a countenance I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 
4. Of the sun's mid-journey I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 
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5. Of the mother of mankind I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 
6. Of a fair young Mary I was the name, 
And back wards or forwards I’m just the same. 
7. Of what compels silence I am the name, 
And backwards or forwards I'm just the same. 
These initials combine ; you will find they frame 
Of a son of Britain the noble name, 
A peer and statesman of fairest fame, 
And backwards or forwards 'tis still the same.” 
The seven words are Gog, Level, Eye, Noon, 
Eve, Lepel, Gag; the initials, either way, making 
Glenelg. Curnpert Bebe. 


Ruppock (4 §. xi. 216, 291.)—As an illustra- 
tion of this being the old name of the robin, allow 
me to quote the following beautiful passage from 
Shakspeare :— 

“Thou shalt not lack 

The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath : the ruddock would 
With charitable bill, (O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 
Yea and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 

Cymbeline, Act iv. scene 2. 

Drayton mentions this office of the robin cover- 
ing the dead with leaves in his poem The Owl :— 

**Covering with moss the dead’s uncloséd eye, 
The little red-breast teacheth charity.” 
And again, in the old ballad of The Children in 
the Wood, it is thus alluded to: 
“ No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 
Till robin red-breast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cistercian Appeys (4% §. xi. 237, 288.)— 
Abernethy (as Brechin) had an early college of 
Culdees; both places retain their round towers. St. 
Andrews, to which the see was translated in the 
ninth century, was made metropolitan, c. 1471 (lib. 
Bull, pp. 36, 100). I may add that Messrs. 
Virtue have in the press, far advanced, a complete 
Scoti-Monasticon, embracing cathedrals, conventual 
houses, colleges, and hospitals, with Fasti and lists 
of the parishes of “the Ancient Church of Scot- 
land.” 

Let me recommend Bishop Forbes’s Kalendar 
to your correspondent, W. W. B. (p. 279); and the 
admirable work of Mr. J. J. Bond, of the Public 
Record Office, to Mr. Renpet. (p. 289). 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Mr. Rosixson does not say where he got the 
particulars he communicates ; certainly from no 
work of any authority. I find, indeed, in an En- 
cyclopedia of the first rank, the statement that 
Abernethy “continued long to be the see of an 
archbishop, which was afterwards transferred to 


St. Andrews”; but it is the nature of writers in 
such works to repeat exploded errors in history, 
Abernethy may once have been the residence of a 
bishop, but it is well ascertained that Forteviot 
was the seat of the Pictish kings. The ecclesiastical 
rimacy was transferred successively from Iona to 
Dunkeld, and thence to St. Andrews, the latter 
event about a.p. 905. What Pope Sixtus IV. did 
in 1472 (not 1471) was to erect St. Andrews into 
an archbishopric, the first erection of the sort in 
Scotland. That ancient city was an episcopal see 
several centuries before its primatial dignity was 
changed to metropolitan, and all the other Scottish 
sees made subject to it. I may refer to Dr. Grub’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 132, 
167, 376. Norvau CLyYvE. 

Aberdeen. 

“Murres” (4% §. xi. 254.)—“ Muffes” is still 
a recognized Dutch term for the “ High Germans.” 
I observe it in a satirical print by Romeyn de 
Hooghe, 1690, entitled Holland Hollende Koe, 
1690, No. 1250 in the British Museum Collection 
of Satirical Prints. Here the English and Ger- 
mans, “ Muffes,” are represented by three gentle- 
men, who are milking coins from the udder of 
“ Holland’s Galloping Cow.” The print is a satire 
on certain high-handed proceedings of William 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, William III.’s Vice- 
Stadholder in Holland. The term in question 
occurs twice in this satire. F. G. STerHens. 


Zur Dieretik per Seexve (4 §. xi. 177.)— 
There. is an English translation of this book. It 
was published in London by Churchill, the medical 
publisher, in 1852, in 12mo., under the title of 
The Dietetics of the Soul, by Ernest von Feuchters- 
leben. WiuiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Famity or FLtower, WILTsHire (4* §. xi. 305.) 
—I give in “ N. & Q.” the little information within 
my reach. I am writing without books. _ The 
coat of the Wiltshire Flowers is sable, a unicorn 
statant argent, and, on a chief of the second, three 
‘ or carnation flowers full blown, stalked and 
eaved ppr. 

I have these arms before me, for a lady of the 
name married to “John Mainwaring,” whose coat 
is argent, two bars gules ; but I do not know the 
history of the match. The plate of arms appears 
to be of the early part of this century, if not the 
end of the last. D. P. 

Stuart's Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Srerrey Cuvrcn (4* S. xi. 355.)—This church 
occupies the site of one of the earliest of the Chris- 
tian temples erected in this country; the present 
structure is believed to have been built about the 
reign of Henry VI. or Edward IV. Matthew Paris 
says that Stepney Church was rebuilt by St. Dun- 
stan in the year 952, and the old Chronicle records 
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that the church which St. Dunstan replaced was 
dedicated to All Saints, and that the new church 
which St. Dunstan erected was, after that holy 
prelate’s death and canonization (A.D. 988), rededi- 
cated to him ; hence its present name of St. Dun- 
stan’s, a title which it has borne for nearly nine 
hundred years. J. YEOWELL. 


PARENTAGE OF THE Poet Cow ey (4" 5. xi. 
340.)—Your correspondent would have saved him- 
self trouble if he had referred to Peter Cunning- 
ham’s edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, where, 
at vol. i. p. 3, he will find a note which will con- 
vince him that his discoveries regarding the 
parentage of Cowley were long ago anticipated. 

F. CunNINGHAM. 


AvTHors AND Quorations WanTED (4S. xi. 
343.)—1. “ Death,” &c. This is a translation of 
the following lines from Seneca :— 

*«Tlli mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur sibi.” 
Thyest. Act ii. line 401. 

They are cited by Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, 
ch. v. sect. iii, vol. iii, p. 410, Eden’s edition. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


They are quoted in Bacon’s eleventh Essay. 
P. J. F. G. 
“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit, that mellowed long ; 
E’en wondered at, because he dropt no sooner.” 
See Oedip., in Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry, 
p. 90, Lond., 1710. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford. 


“0 evenings worthy of the Gods,” &c. 
Hor. Sat. IT. vi. 65. 
“OQ noctes coenzeque Deiim,” &c. 
LYTTELTON. 


“They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 
These lines are in a poem by Frederick Locker, 
entitled “The Jester’s Plea” (London Lyrics, 
1870.) JONATHAN BovucuiERr. 


“ Lupus est homo homini.” 

The quotation is from Plautus, Asin. ii. 4, 88. 

The line inquired after, by Cowper, is from 
The Fire-side, a Pastoral Soliloquy (v. 16), and 
runs thus :— 

“The town is Man’s world, but this (his coun i 
is of God.” . m ales 

(See J, Hawkins Browne's Poems, ed. 1768 
p. 125.) 

The poem in question is a quasi-parody on Ho- 
race’s second Eypode. P. J. F. Gantinion. 


[ , 
ake other writers of replies, we offer our best 


? 





Sates sy Incn or Canpie (4" §, xi. 276.)— 
The following, from Pepys’s Diary, is worth noting: 

“November 6th, 1660... .. To our office, where we 
met all, for the sale of two ships by an inch of candle 
(the first time that ever I saw any of this kind), where I 
observed how they do invite one another, and at last how 
they all do cry, and we have much to do to tell who did 
cry last. The ships were the Indian, sold for 1,300/., and 
the Half-moone, sold for 830/.” 

Joun Appis. 


Turner's Liser Stupiorum (4% §. xi. 275.)— 
The future will be indebted to Mr. J. A. Picton 
for his prevision in respect to a probable want of 
knowledge of the results of the late extraordinary 
sale of prints and etchings after and by Turner. 
But I think our descendants will hardly be so 
badly off as Mr. Picron fears. Independently of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood’s Catalogues, 
which are faithfully preserved, and very courteously 
made accessible to inquirers, the Atheneum journal 
gave a long, elaborate, and complete report of the 
sale in question (No. 2371). Mr. Picron will be 
sorry to learn that his information respecting this 
remarkable sale, one of the most important on 
record, is incorrect in several respects. The plates 
of the Liber can hardly be said to have lain “ con- 
cealed in the house in Queen Anne Street”; every 
one knew the “remainder” of the Liber was not 
sold off ; nobody believed that Turner had destroyed 
this “ remainder” ; the number of impressions, not 
“ plates,” which came to light, large as it was, was 
smaller than experts expected; the “ plates,” .c., 
the steel and copper-plates themselves, from which 
several of the etchings and prints were taken, were 
sold at this time. The “entire sale” occupied, 
not “two days,” but five days, and is to be followed 
by three days’ sale more. The first day’s sale, and 
earlier portions of the second day’s sale, so far 
from being the least interesting part of the whole, 
comprised really the gist of the affair. Several of 
the prices quoted by Mr. Picron are not correct. 
The names of the purchasers, being mostly those 
of dealers, who rapidly disperse their prizes, are of 
little or no consequence. However all this may 
be, let_us take comfort, when Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods have dissolved partnership 
for ever,—the house is now considerably more than 
a century old,—and our fellow-labourer, the Athe- 
neeum, is not to be had for love nor money, there is 
every reason to hope that the auctioneers’ marked 
catalogue of this sale will, as ere now thousands have 
done, find a refuge in the British Museum. 

F, G. STEPHENS. 


“Hoiiis Memoirs” (4" §. xi. 301.)}—Thomas 
Hollis, the “ friend of Liberty,” who died Ist Jan., 
1774, left his property to his old friend Mr. Thomas 
Brand, who thereon took the name of Hollis. The 
Memoirs were prepared and published, at his re- 
quest, by Archdeacon Blackburne, in 1780, and 
“a copy was presented to all the more respectable 
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libraries at home and abroad, and gratuitously 
smmoehes on the shelves of a very great number of 
individual friends—the friends of Liberty.” Mr. 
Hollis had by will left Archdeacon Blackburne a 
acy of 5001, and, on the publication of the 
emoirs, he was presented with 1,000/. by Mr. 
Brand. Mr. Hollis’s love for our American brethren 
was derived from the generous spirit and example 
of some of his immediate ancestors, who had for 
many years had business transactions, as well as 
most kindly intercourse, with the American colonies. 
I think his first gift to any of their public insti- 
tutions was in 1754, to the college at Princetown, 
New Jersey. It was his great-uncle, whose name 
was also Thomas Hollis, and who died 21st Jan., 
1730/1, that gave 5,000/. to Harvard College, in 
New England. In a minute passed at Boston by 
the Council, 2nd April, 1731, and approved by the 
House of Representatives, he is mentioned as the 
“late Thomas Hollis, Esq., of London, who has 
merited highly of this government and People.” 
Epwarp So.ty. 


Porr (4 §. xi. 277.)}—As to Pope’s gluttony, [ 
would note the following evidence. Speaking of 
Pope, Lord Bathurst says, in a letter to Mrs. 
Howard :— 

** You do well to reprove him about his intemperance, 
for he makes himself sick every meal at your most mode- 
rate and plain table in England. Yesterday I had a 

iece of salmon just caught out of the Severn, and a 
sh pike that was brought me from the other side of 
your house out of the Thames. He ate as much as he 
could of both and insisted upon his moderation, because 
he made his dinner upon one dish.”— Suffolk Corres- 
pondence, ed. 1824, vol. ii. p. 81. 

Dr. King (Anecdotes of His own Times, ed. 
1818, p. 12) tells a story of Pope being at dinner 
with the Earl of Burlington and being ill, and of 
a large glass of cherry brandy being set before him 
which he drank. Dr. King adds :— 

“ Pope’s frame of body did not promise long life ; but 
he certainly hastened his death by feeding much on high- 
seasoned dishes, and drinking spirits.” 

S. W. T. 


Witiiam or Wrxkeuam (4 §. x. 313.)—Many 
years ago I endeavoured to trace the kinship of 
“Archbishop Loftus to William of Wykeham, but 
was unable to do so. I do not think that any 
proof of the relationship exists. However, I re- 
member seeing a sketch prepared by the late Sir 
William Betham, showing the kinship of some of 
the descendants of the Archbishop’s fourth son, 
Sir Thomas Loftus. I am not certain of the descent, 
but I believe it was by the marriage of a descendant 
of Sir Anthony Browne. If I copied it, as I think 
I did, I have lost the sketch. I am descended 
from Sir Dudley Loftus, elder brother of Sir 
Thomas, and was not, therefore, so much. inter- 
ested in the matter as if I had been of the kin. In 
the search, however, I accidentally discovered my 





children’s descent from a brother of Archbishop 
Chichele, the founder of All Souls’ —, 
. 8. M. 


“ Batp-porn”: “ Base-Bory” (4 §. xi. 137, 
245, 288.)—In Burn’s Parish Registers, the fol- 
lowing will be found on page 84:— 


“Cheshunt, July, 1560. John Carpenter, or Jeffrey, 
or the son of the people, base born of Jane Carpenter, 
bap*.” 


Y isitham. John W...., a base born infant, buried 
December 4, 1778.” 
“ Lambeth, 1688. Joseph, the dase born son of Ann 
Funny, bap. Oct. 18, 1699.” 
H. Fisuwicx. 
Rochdale. 


The expression “ base-born” is not unfrequent 
in parish registers in Sussex, and may be seen in 
the same register with the coarser term, “ bastard.” 
One example is before me. Parish register of 
Newick :— 

“1584. June 12th. Was baptised Robert Smith, son 
of , the child being base-born, and the mother did 
bring the child to the church herself.” D.W 





Chichester. 


Tue “Seven Senses” (4 §. xi. 155, 220, 289.) 
—It is curious that in the early Dialogues the 
number of the constituents of which man is formed 
varies considerably. In The Dialogue of Satwrne 
and Salomone, and in The Master of Oxford's Cate- 
chism, they are eight. In The Wyse Chylde of 
Thre Yere Old (Wynkyn de Worde) they are six. 

Joun ApDIs. 


Exist: Sussist (4 S. xi. 156, 286.)—I trust 
my brother F.R.H.S. will not think me un- 
courteous if I dispose of his remark by pees 
out that I spoke of Paradise Lost, not of Milton's 
Works. 

To C. A. W., for whose opinion I have great 
respect, I must reply by admitting that “Subsist” 
is to be found in Paradise Lost. Nevertheless, I 
will venture to observe that “ subsist” appears to 
be usually employed to intimate simply a prolon, 
state of existence ; whereas, in the passage I cited, 
it seems to mark a cause of activity pass 
directly from the fortune to the disposition, 
not to be equivalent to such expressions as “ sus- 
tained by,” “supported by.” erhaps for that 
very reason it was more appropriate. 

: ALPH N. JAMES. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Tue Biaxiston Faminy (4% §. x. 329, 398, 
479 ; xi. 27, 207, 290.)\—Would Mr. E. Cuntxe- 
HAME kindly refer me to the roll and membrane 
of the Patent Rolls on which I may see the instru- 
ments by which the Parliament, “ in the nameof # 
republic, created Cromwell and Fairfax peers, and 
raised several earls, as Essex, Northumberland, and 
Warwick, to the rank of dukes”? I am extremely 
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anxious to inspect the original documents, as I 
never heard of this strange transaction before, and 
the reference your correspondent gives (Parry’s 
Parliaments, &c., Nov. 29, 1644) is evidently 
wrong, or at all events my copy of the book con- 
tains no ground for the statement. I of course 
know that, in 1645, the Commons resolved “ that 
his Majesty be desired ....to grant and confer” 
the honours above mentioned; but I was, until I 
read your correspondent’s note, utterly unaware 
that they had, a twelvemonth before, assumed to 
themselves the power of granting peerages in 
defiance of the royal authority. 
Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Horstius: Parapisus Anim (4 §. xi. 255, 
288.)—I have a copy of the first edition of the 
book, but the title is worded somewhat differently, 
thus :-— 

“The Paradise of the Soul of a true Christian, made 
not only pleasant but fruitful; and abounding with 
variety of pious thoughts and affections. Composed in 
Latin by the learned Horstius. And now translated into 
English for the benefit of English Catholicks, by T. M. 
London, Printed in the year mpcoxx.” 

It contains the Roman and the English calendars, 
on opposite pages, for every month; an introduc- 
tion in pp. xi., and the work itself in pp. 570, 
besides index, but no mention of F. A. V-A. 

E. STANSFIELD. 

Rustington. 


There can be no doubt that the Vicar Apostolic 
who approved of the translation by T. M. of this 
book was Francis Petre, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Ameria in partibus infidelium, 27th 
July, 1750. Epwarp PEacock. 


Taxsine Human Sxrv (4% §. xi. 138, 292.) — 
The following is from a review by Mr. Hayward, 
QC., of “Causeries dun Curieux: Variétés d’His- 
toire et d’Art ; Tirées d’un Cabinet d’Autographes 
et de Dessins. Par F. Feuillet de Conches,” Paris, 
1862-1864 :— 

“Not content with emptying the tombs, the heroes 
and heroines of the Reign of Terror danced among 
them : rivalling or outdoing the patrons and patronesses 
of the Bal des Victimes. Over the entrance to a ceme- 
tery was @ scroll: Bal du Zéphyr ; and once on a time 
ne ang stood at the door distributing copies of the 
bie of Man, bound in human skin supplied to the 

“yw by the executioner. M. Villenave possessed one 
of these copies. What would not an English collector 
give for one? What would not the drum made out of 
ane skin fetch at Christie’s, should it accidentally 
1873 up!”—Biographical and Critical Essays, vol. ii. 
1866 ) (Reprinted from the Edindu rgh Review, October, 


; Sparks H. Wits, F.R.HLS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 
Miss Axw WaALLace (4% S. xi. 192, 240, 292.) 
—The following is a correct extract from the 
Register of Births. Barony Parish, Glasgow :— 


further particulars. 











John Wallas of Nilstonside, Esqr., and Janet Colqu- 


houn his spouse had their 3d and his eighth child. Born 
Ist, Bapts. 10th July, named Ann. Wits. Sir James 
Maxwell of Pollock and Dinnigil Brown, Mercht. in 
Glasgow.” 


He had been previously married, but whether 


once, twice, or oftener, this entry does not show. 
By former marriage or marriages his issue were 
five. Sera Wait. 


“ Mucn” IN THE SENSE or “Great” (4% §. xi. 


176, 220, 261.)—There is a good instance in the 
Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, 1. 494:— 


“« But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thondur, 
In siknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parissche, moche or lite.” 


Chaucer also uses a substantive mochel—greatness, 
magnitude :— 


“A wonder welfarynge knyght 
(By the maner me thoghte soo) 
Of good mochel, and ryght yonge therto,” 
Boke of Duwchesse, 1. 454. 
“ And which eyen my lady hadde ! 
Debonaire, goode, glade, and sadde, 
Symple, of good mochel, noght to wyde.” 
Ibid. 1. 860. 


I may as well notice here the use of “ great” = 


sum :— 


« ——. but this was the grete 
Of hir answere.” 


Boke of Duchesse, 1. 1241. 


See also Prologue to Legende of Good Women, 
1. 574, and Leg. of Luerece, 1. 14. 


Small, for “a small bribe,” occurs in Hazlitt’s 


Early Pop. Poetry, iv. 298. Compare “ mickle of 
money” (p. 304). 


Certain, for “a certain number,” is not unusual 


in Chaucer :— 


“ Of ech of these of ounces a certayn.” 
Prol. of Chanounes Yeman, |. 223. 


See also Millere’s Tale, 1. 7. 


Joun AppIs, 


Tuomas Towniey (4 §. x. 412; xi. 23.)—I 


have just discovered amongst my notes that 
Joshua Paul and Mehitable Saunders were not 
married in 1678. The marriage licence bears date 
26th of November, 1679. 


The settlement on their daughter's marriage with 


Mr. Townley bears date the 25th of September, 
1701. 


Sir Alexander Staples m. Abigail Townley in 


St. Mary’s Church, Dublin; their marriage licence 
is dated Ist of September, 1735. 


Mr. Thomas Townley Dawson m. Joanna Saun- 


ders in St. Thomas’s Church, Dublin; marriage 
licence dated 20th of November, 1759. 


Hannah Maria Townley m., 6th of June, 1731, 


Chappell Dawson, Esq. 


Your correspondent may be glad to have these 


Y. 8. M. 
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Ayprew Marve (4% §, xi. 344,)—It was not 
Charles, Duke of Richmond, but Charles, Earl of 
Plymouth (Charles IT.’s son by Catharine Peg), who 
was known as Don Carlos, or Carlo, as it appears 
below the engraving of him by Smith. The assault 
on Sir John Coventry occurred, according to Hume, 
in 1671, not 1670, as stated. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


FUNERALS AND Higuways (4 §, xi. 213, 285.) 
—TIt is a popular belief in Cheshire also, that the 
carrying a corpse to the churchyard along a road 
renders the way a public one. The opinion is, I 
think, erroneous. Erroneous or not, however, it 
will hardly protect the pleasant and ancient foot- 
paths of old England from the landowners, who, in 
many parts of the kingdom, are unlawfully usurp- 
ing these rural byeways, to the serious inconve- 
nience and injury of the agricultural labourers and 
the lovers of nature. Apropos of this, what is the 
yrecise meaning of “hent” in the Winter's Tale ? 
Joes it signify to jump over, or to vault, with one 
or both hands placed on the upper bar ? 

** Jog-on, jog-on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 
Gerorce R. JEssE. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 

The belief that the carrying of a corpse over a 
private footpath or bye-road legalizes the same as 
a public highway prevails also in Glamorganshire. 
An instance thereof came under the observation of 
the undersigned last month. It being suggested 
that the body of an infant, three months old, 
should be carried by the way of an ancient foot- 
path, across some fields to the church, the grand- 
father of the child refused to do so, though the 
journey to the grave-yard would have been thereby 
much shortened. R. & M. 


Sir Tuomas Harvey (48. x. 412; xi. 309.)— 
Will you allow me to thank Mr. Tirepeman? 
Harvey, the physician, was not, I believe, con- 
nected with the Hervey family I mentioned. In 
the seventeenth century the name seems to have 
been passing from its old form, Harvey, to the 
present form, Hervey, so that both forms occur 
about that time. 

The Mrs. Harvey, whose picture by Vandyke I 
enquired after, was living at Utrecht in 1695, and 
died (probably there) in 1700. She does not seem 
to have been buried in England. The engraving 
of her picture has “W. Hollar, fecit Antwerpie, 
1646.” Being the daughter of Lord Harvey, of 
Kidbrooke, co. Kent, she is sometimes styled 
“ Lady Harvey.” S. H. A. H. 


Lay Impropriatorsuip or Titnes (4 §, xi. 
305.)—I do not pretend to go into the learning of 
this question, which, I believe, may be found in 








such books as Prideaux on Tithes, Kennett on Tm- 
propriations, and others; but I apprehend J. B. P. 
much mis-states it when he says Lay Impropriation 
has prevailed only for the last two centuries ; and 
that a sufficient popular explanation may be given 
as follows. 

Tithes, in early times, were given quite as 
much to corporate or quast-corporate bodies, such 
as colleges and monasteries, as to individuals— 
perhaps more. They were responsible for the 
spiritual care of the districts where those tithes 
accrued, which they discharged, often badly enough, 
by sending ministers with a scanty pittance to do 
their duty, themselves keeping the tithes. 

These ministers, in the course of time, became 
almost, if not quite, always, resident, and came te 
be called Vicars—a name essentially indicative of 
an ancient and radical evil : of shirking of duty 
and putting it on others, and grasping of revenue 
without attending to the correlative duty. It is 
true that in several instances the lesser or vicarial 
tithes, given to the working clergy, have happened 
to become valuable, and sometimes more valuable 
than the great tithes: but this is the less frequent 
case, and was never the case at first. 

Every ancient Vicarage in England, I believe, 
indicates an ancient ecclesiastical corruption. 
When the monasteries were abolished, all their 
revenues passed into the hands of the Crown— 
sometimes out of those of the Pope, who had 
also unjustly abstracted part of them from the 
bodies to whom they belonged. And it is well 
know that Cranmer, and all the better-minded of 
the Reformers, wished them to be re-distributed on 
a better system, for spiritual and educational 
purposes, and for real work. 

But the secular and avaricious spirit prevailed, 
and the sovereigns of those days and their pro- 
fligate ministers, such as the Duke of Somerset, 
in the great majority of cases, kept them in their 
own hands, or squandered them on unworthy 
favourites and others. And, in the course of time, 
these ecclesiastical endowments came to be r- 
garded as simple property, and passed from hand 
to hand by purchase or otherwise, with no obligation 
effectively adhering to them as it ought to have 
done. 

The whole thing is radically an abuse, though 
from its immense magnitude it can hardly be dealt 
with. A worthy Society exists for the redemption 
and restitution of Tithes, which can do about % 
much as other drops in buckets. LYTTELTON. 


In reply to J. B. P., I may state that my Ie 
searches have led me to the conviction that the 
of tithes was the voluntary act of individuals, and 
not the joint act of the State. The parish was the 
bounds of the estate, the owner built the church 
and endowed it, reserving the right of nomination. 
Continuous efforts were made by ecclesiastical 
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bodies, either corporations sole or aggregate, to 
obtain the right of nomination. The Bishops 
obtained many by gift or bequest. Cathedral 
authorities obtained others, the religious orders 

others, and collegiate ~foundations others. 
= of the monastic orders, and some of the 
colleges which thus became the rectors, performed 
the Traties vicariously, and the tithes were divided 
into rectorial and vicarial, or greater and lesser 
tithes. The religious body or college took the 
former, and the vicar the latter. When Henry 
VIL, Henry VIII., and Elizabeth suppressed the 
abbeys, they seized upon the rectorial tithes and 
gave them to laymen, hence arose lay impro- 
priators. The Duke of Devonshire thus receives 
two-thirds of the tithes of sixteen parishes in the 
county Waterford, and remains in possession of a 
larger income from church property than that of 
the former Bishop of the Diocese of Waterford 
and Lismore. JosEpPH FisHer. 

Waterford. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Poor Relief in Different Parts of Europe: being a Selec- 
tion of Essays translated from the German work edited 
by Emminghaus, of Berlin. Revised by C. B. Eastwick, 
C.B.,M.P. (Stanford.) 

At a moment like the present, when the great social 

question, What are we to do with our poor? occupies 80 

much of public attention, this little volume will be wel- 

come to many readers. It consists of a series of the 
most important papers, detailing the various systems of 

Poor Relief which prevail in various parts of Europe, to 

be found in the well-known work of Emminghaus, of 

Berlin; and English philanthropists and students of 

social science are under no small obligations to Mr. Bo- 

sanquet, the Secretary of the Charity Organization 

Society, for suggesting the translation, and to the trans- 

jator for the obvious care and fidelity with which that 

task has been accomplished. 


The Story of the Domus Dei of Portsmouth, commonly 
called the Royal Garrison Church. By H. F. Wright, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. (Parker & Co.) 

StraxoErs in Portsmouth often complain of the dullness 

(and some, in bad weather, of the dirtiness) of that gar- 

rison town. Henceforth, they will have no ground of 

complaint. After they have inspected what may be 
called Portsmouth afloat, the shipping in the harbour, 
let them take Archdeacon Wright's book in their hand, 
and go with that enlightened friend and guide to the 

rrison Church; let them, subsequent to inspection, 
return to their home or their inn, and read the Arch- 
deacon’s interesting history of the church, looking now 
and then at the numerous illustrations, and they will 
find that they have received both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. The old hospital and church, refuges of bodies and 
souls, dates from the earliest years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. They underwent many severe visitations, and the 
chapel would have disappeared after the hospital, had 
not liberal souls come to the rescue. The very reverend 
author has told his tale with judgment and ability. The 

Teader will be surprised to find how much of personal 

nd national history is included in a couple of hundred of 

very pleasant pages. 











The Quarterly Review. No. 268. April, 1873. (Murray.) 
LITERATURE, travels, art, science, biography, politics, and 
economy political and social, form the pleasant and useful 
variety which distinguishes the new number of the Quar- 
terly. The Central-Asian question is thoroughly discussed. 
It ends with the remark that, lately, three Italian gen- 
tlemen on the staff of a college at Naples were found by 
an Englishman, who needed the aid of one of them, to be 
perfectly acquainted with Russian. The Quarterly urges 
the necessity of making the study of the Russian lJan- 
e a particular feature in the examinations for the 
ndian Civil Service, and recommends the same stimulus 
with regard to Afghan and Oriental Turkish. Ina 
review of Lord Lytton, or, as people justly prefer saying, 
Bulwer’s life and works, he is declared to have been, in 
his later years, “‘ not only the foremost novelist, but the 
x ost eminent living writer in English literature.” The 
review of George Eliot’s Middlemarch implies nearly as 
much with t to the author of that work. The 
leading article, “ On the State of English Painting,” would 
be more valuable if it did not suggest the idea that se 
sonal feeling has prompted portions of it. The whole 
number is oxineutly readable. 
Tur British Museum will be closed till the 7th inst. 
inclusive. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :-— 

Le Neve's Moscwenta Avourcana. Volumes I1., IV., and V. 
Wanted by Rev. Ed. Marchall, Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 











Tue Foatsicut.y Review. October, 1872. 
Wanted by J. F. Elwin, 7, Redcross Street, Bristol. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


Kennepy M’x.—Any contribution forwarded will be 
carefully considered. 

InquiRER is advised to address his query to any of the 
theological reviews, or religious newspapers. It would 
there produce columns of replies, distinguished by infinite 
variety of opinion. 

J. H. O.—Mr. Charles Knight had many fellow- 
labourers in the Pictorial History of England, but he was 
responsible for the whole work, as its editor. 

F. G. 8.—Such an idea never entered our mind. If we 
can safely eliminate but one or two lines from each con- 
tribution, we can then give room to half-a-dozen additional 
contributors. 

F. R. writes anent the nightingale,—“ Shakspeare, in the 
Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1142, et seq., makes the lird a night 
warbler, only. His words are :— 

‘ And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day, 
As shaming any eye should thee behold,’ &c.” 

F. R. calls attention to CUTHBERT BEDE’s misquotation 
of Shakspeare, p. 326, in“N. & Q.” “J have looked,” 
he says, “into four editions of Shakspeare (the Cambridge 
amongst them), and in all I find the line is (Sonnet 
102) :— 
‘ And stops her (not his) pipe,’ 

The error is the greater, because the quotation is intended 
to exemplify an exception.” 

[The quarto has“ his pipe,” the MS. having, perhaps, 
had “har,” as Mr. Dyce suggests, who adds, “and the 
modern editors retain tt (his pupe) in spite of what follows, 
‘her mournful hymns,’ ‘like her.’” F. R., however, 
shows that some modern editors have not followed suit.] 
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Lucy N.— 
thank us 
ladies’ schools. 

T. F. W.—The song, “ Jolly good ale, and old,” occurs in 
the comedy, Gammer Gurton's Needle, first acted in 1566, 
in Christ College, Cambridge. The author of the rg | 
was J. S., M.A.—John Stil, afterwards Bishop g Bath 
and Wells, who is supposed to be also the writer of the song, 
though doubt has been thrown on this alleged pi whee 
The song, though in praise of ale, was a temperance song, 
written when spirits were beginning to claim and win 
popular favour. 

A Stace Manacer is referred to the Era Almanacks 
for the information which he seeks. With regard to one 
part of his note, we reply, that the late Mr. Borda was, 
we believe, the last representative of the chief grave-digger, 
in Hamlet, who went through the buffoonery, dear to the 

alleries, of pulling off a dozen or more of waistcoats, 

efore setting to work. This “ business” is still observed 
in France, Gut more appropriately in a farce, Moliére’s 
Précieuses Ridicules. fy Then the lackey, who has assumed 
the style of Vicomte du Jodelet, is ordered by his master 
to strip off his finery, he divests himself of about as many 
pourpoints and just au corps as the Hamlet Grave-digger 
used of waistcoats. Last week, at the Comédie Francaise, 
the proceeding caused as much laughter as when it was 
Jirat acted, at the Thédtre du Petit Bourbon, in 1659. 

J. Maxv EL.— Macclesfield. 

Tuomas Birp.— Why will ye die while ye have sage 
. your gardens?” This is an English version of the 
ine— 

“Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto.” 
See 1" 8. x. 327, 454. 
FirzHoFrKins,— With pleasure. 


On reflection, our correspondent will surely 
not inserting her letter on flagellation in 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ””—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








Important to Book- Fanciers. 


N MONDAY NEXT, and Three following Days, 
will_ be exposed for SALE, in the Rooms of Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh, the 


LARGE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY 


or THE 
LATE DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


It is needless to sa: ay ov Library is most interesting and im 
rtant, gparecing d Valuable Works in Antiquities, Scarce 
Poetry, History, Lontasty, and every department of Literature, in- 
— among others, a — oo set of the Selding Clab ks, 
2 volumes of the & ured Stones— Boo ae prtaies for the 
Bannatyne, Abbotsford Ray, ana Palwontographical ieties— Kay's 
Portraits, the 4to. edition, handsomely bound in 2 volumes—Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics (a fine copy)—Herd's, Watson’s, Dunbar’s, Buchan’s, 
Finlay’s, and other Lpaze hea rl History ¥ Natural History of 
Dees je, and Rare Works on Natural — Wynton 's Cronykil of 
Seotland, 2 vols. —Caulfield’s Portraits— Billi nial Antiquities 
—Lord Lindsay's Lives rs the Li —~ > choles Processions and 

Festivities of James I,—Wood's Pee of Scotl and B 
of Scotland — gmt 's Heraldry, 2 vola. Motes and Queries, ard Series 
—Jamieson'’s Seo’ Dictionary with .-—- 4 vols. 4to.— 
Gaelic Dictio Portraits— The Newgate 
Cronilea, 6vols cobroke’ Fa neyclopetinof Ant uities— Holinshed's 
2 vole — ty rdon’s Itinerarium Septen- 


opadias We bster’s epee yt ae. 
onal Cham be rende a week prior to the Sale, and forwarded on 
epplication to Mr Chapman. 








Second Edition, price 6d. 
OMAN SUPREMACY: its Pretensions Ex 
/ amined in a Letter elicited by a Voice from the Oratory, 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners montreal PP 


Lore AGO: a Monthly Journal of Popa 


Antiquities. j 





No. 5, for MAY, just out. 
Price SIxrence. 
By Order of any Bookseller, from 
ALLEN, 11, AVE MARIA LANE. 
Cee—t8, Fleet Street. 


E. W. 


SaEEeeess 


‘PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2a, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 42, 54, and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 44. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1008 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 9, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6e. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quali, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (ims 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMP me (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream,or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Pol Steel Crest Dies engraved from fi 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s, Busing 
or Address Dies, from 3a. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Box, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., 


Grease ISHED 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Olub- House — 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced 
paper which apa > —— combine a perfectly smooth a 
total freedom fr ease. 


The mew  Veltans Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely. eae 


the best linen rags only, ssing great tenacit 

presenting a surface equally well adapted for qui — rated pen. 
The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUBHOUSE PAPER 

all others for smoothness of surface, delice cy of colour, fi 

ture, entire absence of ong colouring matter or inj 

tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its 

cea A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
izes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufotarers and Sole Vendor, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


. 


~ > FURNITURE. ; 


Reproductions of WP's and Artistic Cabinet Work from = 


ve OLD ENGLIS 


avsions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), . 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1 


TA PESTR Yy PA PERHA NGINGS.- 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and @0 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring ea 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established I 


ANILA CIGARS. — MESSRS. V™ 
& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just receheet received a © 
ment of Se 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 
of Seach. Price fe cor bee 3 le ee 


remittance, 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 














